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Fridays during Febru- 


49 Clay 


Fishermen—Meet 
and October, 


and 4th Mondays. 


Meta 104— 


1 


Torkers No. 


and 3rd 


60 Mar- 

th St., Oakland 

24—Meet 3rd Sa 
Temple. 


Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 


urdays 


2 Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 


Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 
Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 


6—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Postes—B. 


akers No 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


jers—Office. room 804, 693 Mission 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Meet 


lers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple 


T—Meet 3rd Thursday., 


Butchers No. 
Die. 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist 
Masonic Hall, 


and 3rd Fridays, 
Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet 
Laber Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
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A New Floor 


COMPLETE new Juvenile De- 


partment occupying the fourth 
floor where the needs of children 
up to and including the high school 
age may be filled, is another step in 
The Emporium’s effort to offer a 
more convenient service to its 


pa- 


: 

' 

' 

trons. No longer will it be neces- 

sary for mothers to wander from 

floor to floor searching for chil- H 

dren's apparel . . . no longer need 

mothers anticipate a tiresome day s H 

shopping when buying for the chil- | 
dren... this new floor will enable 

mothers to outfit their children 

quickly . . . conveniently and to 

their entire satisfaction. | 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Plamm, 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
195 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 
Guerrero, 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


E Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
abor Temple. 

Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters-—-Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery (erks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple 


Hatteis No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


and 3rd 


3400 


151—Meet Thursdays, 112 


6--Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Elevator and Operators—Meet Ist 


200 Guerrero. 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Tce Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivere—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Designed by Hale’s for California 
Men and California Weather 


Hale’s 10 Point 
Union Suits 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Thos. 
Meets Ist Saturday, 


Letter Carriers—Sec., 635a 


Castro. 


P. Tierney, 
414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Mik Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Patternmakers—Meet. 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


4th Thursday. Labor 
Post Office Laborers--Sec., Wm. ’Donnel) 21< 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Offie, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monduy, Labor Temple. 


Meets 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George 
3300 16th St 


Monahan 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


“t 
6 for $5 


Discriminating men 
will appreciate the 
solid comfort and 
long-wearing quali- 
ties of these new ath- 
letic suits for year 
‘round wear. Featur- 
ing ten points of su- 
periority. It'll pay to 
buy in quantities! 


Men's Shop, 
First Floor. 


—— - 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays 

59 Clay. 
Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 
days, 


2nd and 4th 


759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 

268 Market. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday 
Labor Temple. 
Stove Mounters No. 61 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 
Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


Labor Tem 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


45—Meet Ist Saturday 


Sec., Michael Hoffman 


5536 
2nd and 4th 


416, 163 Sutter 
Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 30! 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Tvpographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 2) 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 


and 3rd 


15689—Sec., 
Meet 3rd Thursday, 


30—Wednesdays, 


E. Counihan, 
Labor Temp's 


Waiters No. 1256 


Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m. 117! 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., 
Meet Ist Monday, 


3 p.m, 


Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 
Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temp * 
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Labor Day Address of Hon. Frank T. Deasy 
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is with no ordinary pleasure that I speak 
before this good and progressive body of work- 
men, ¢eraftsmen, journeymen, apprentices—in a 
word, “wage-earners.” 

\Ve live in an era of vast improvement and 
amazing mechanical achievement. In a _ word, 
America is in an age of material economy. When 
] pause to reflect that the bone and sinew, the 
muscles and flesh of the craftsman, of those who 
labor with the sweat of their brow, have intelli- 
gently designed and physically constructed the 
mechanical wonders of our age, I feel more sig- 
nally honored than were I summoned to orate be- 
fore kings and princes; yes, even before the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am confronting the 
workers in the economic division of society, and 
with this conviction and feeling I am necessarily 
overawed in the wholesome atmosphere of those 
who create and construct and subsist by the labor 
of their hands. And akin with the extraordinary 
mechanical and material improvement of the age 
is the great spirit of improvement that has seized 
so strongly upon those who live by the sweat of 
their brow. 
been concerned and 
reared in the fields, spheres and marts of toil, and 
having been indispensably bound together in the 
social division of producers, amassing its natural 
membership irrespective of race, color and creed, 
exists as a hemmed in nation, with serious objec- 
tions to be met, attacks to be disarmed and rash 
efforts to be crushed. As the olive tree of Lebanon 
came before the fruit, so came labor before 


Labor unionism having 


capi- 
tal; and as life could not exist without the chemi- 
cal rays of the sun, so capital could not exist 
without the creating hand of labor. 
history of achievement and amassment, 
primarily deserves first consideration. And as the 
science of economics recognizes the division of the 
commercial world into production and wealth, 
capital and wealth must contain and represent the 
fruits of production as the moon represents and 
contains the light of the sun. As this great divi- 
sion of the commercial world into producer and 
container has its distinguishable respective mem- 
bers, the toiler and amasser, who are just humans 
of this earth, of human passion and prejudice, it 
behooves labor for herself to bring to her fold 
the genius of intelligent organization, organization 
founded upon truth, love of God and respect of 
country and Christian respect of fellow men. 


In the world 
labor 


Trade unionism is intelligent organization, 
founded upon the truth, respect of country, love of 
God und charity to fellow men. It has come to its 
Maturity out of its long years of struggle and ex- 
Perience and stands today demanding of the entire 


World trust and confidence. 

From the inception of the Christian Era the 
slogan of the Christian world has been the eleva- 
of society upon the Christian principle of the 
quality of man, and when this principle perme- 


tion 


ated the Roman Empire, a nation founded upon 


p’tace of slaves, these slaves who produced and 
builded Rome, and that mighty empire of the 
Worl’ refused to recognize the equality of man, 
razed to the ground and obliterated from 
-e of the earth. And with an eye of retro- 
‘pect it can truthfully be said in a phrase, that 
the accomplishment of labor unionism is the 
on of the labor class. By that I do not 
tand that he is to be lifted beyond the 
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necessity of labor, not that labor will demand a 
series of improvements that will release man from 
daily toil, take the spade and ax from his hand 
and make life a holiday. No, we are all subjected 
by God to the physical conditions of the world 
and labor alone can keep us alive. Man obtains 
his greatest moral and mental growth in the strug- 
gle with the obstacles of the physical world. 
Labor alone produces healthy minds, perseverance 
and endurance. What contemptible people we 
would be if we were lifted above physical laws 
and removed from want, hunger and thirst. What 
despicable drones we would be if, like the birds 
of the field who labor not, neither do they sow, we 
were given divine exuberance of free cultivated 
vegetation, if every want was anticipated for us 
and laid in our lap and nature offered no resistance 
to challenge our reason, our strength and our skill. 
Man owes the strength of his will, the development 
of his great analytical reasoning faculties, the 
robustness of his body and his life of morality and 
virtue to the labor and business of conquest of 
nature’s seemingly insurmountable obstacles. How 
excellent is divine wisdom, laying out a path of 
human life through a thicket of physical difficulty, 
and how supernatural is man metamorphosed in 
the crucible of effort. It is by the rough road of 
effort that man perseveres, and by resistance that 
man accomplishes, and in the light of accomplish- 
ment that man perfected mind, 
body and soul. And as the self-perfected man is 
godlike, resplendent and eternal of nature, so the 
man of 


has himself in 


licentiousness and ease is the most 


despicable in the criminal world. 
The 


power of 


qualities of endurance, perseverance and 
will are really eternal and raise men 
above the physical decay of the earth, and can 
only be obtained in the earthly pains of struggle 
and effort. Manual labor has been destined to be 
man’s only school for self perfection, and the hard 
school masters of effort, suffering and privation 
perfect man with a stern hand and hard rod. 

If we do not toil with our hands, we must toil 
and labor in other manner. What we call 
assistance is not worthy of the dignity of man. 
As we look over the condition of the primeval 
world, chaotic, unconquered in its power of moun- 
tain, ocean and stream, uncultivated, unmined, 
unexplored, and see it today subdued by the hand of 
labor, the ocean subdued, space conquered by 
aerial navigation, the earth overspread with fruit- 
fulness and beauty, and matter wrought into in- 
numerable forms, structures of comfort and orna- 
ment, we know that the divine relegation of man 
to toil and labor has perfected him to the height 
of accomplishment. 


some 


What can be said of the poor creature that has 
not learned to work, wafted in the lap of luxury, 
and dependent, an adherent to dissipation in his 
idleness and ease, a mere writhing piece of yeast 
with no toil to develop his powers. He rolls in 
his own state of condemnation. 


Though man should not be released from labor, 
still he should labor only in just proportion. An 
excess of labor is man’s destruction. Man may be- 
come a slave to labor and be degraded, rather than 
improved. His various nature demands relaxation. 
He possesses heart, mind, imagination and taste, as 
well as muscles and bones, and these must be de- 
veloped. Study, meditation, relaxation amd society 
must be mixed with its physical toils. He must 


give reasonable hours to labor and reasonable 
hours to mental attainment, to a beholding of the 
beauties of the physical world. Unfortunately, 
civilization, and particularly the economic capital- 
istic class, purposely fail to appreciate this idea, 
and if appreciating it, deny it. The economic 
world, bent upon the increase of production and 
amassment, has sought to increase and lengthen 
labor. Its great principle, the division of labor, 
is designed to dwarf the mind of the laborer by 
confining the activity of the individual to a nar- 
row range, to a few details, such as the pulling 
of a rope, the nailing of a board and the amal- 
gaming of joints. It has sought to create a human 
automaton, a mechanical man working with flesh, 
muscle and bone, with with mind dormant. It 
would seek, upon its theory of economic produc- 
tion, to prevent the man thinking as the worker. 
The perfect state of production is the state of 
labor, the laborer being the man thinking. The 
imperfect state of labor, called the economic state, 
is the production by the flesh and blood automaton. 
Unfortunately, man’s soul is subject to dollars. 
Does not the minister in the pulpit become a talk- 
ing machine, not a man thinking? Does not the 
attorney and the judge become a statute book, a 


quoter of decisions and not a professional man 


thinking? Does not the mechanic become a ma- 
chine? Does not the modern literary man become 
the memorizer and repeater of gems and excerpts 
from the books of dead men and not the literary 
creator, a man thinking? And do we not become 
the adherents to some spontaneous creed or teach- 
ing and stand forward to become martyrs to its 
purpose and not representatives as men thinking. 

The labor which shortens life, stints the intel- 
lect and saps the health must be modified. We are 
placed in a material creation not to be slaves but 
masters, and make it minister to our highest pow- 
ers, and as no part of the physical world, the sun, 
moon and stars, clouds, seasons, mountains, rivers 
or great expanse of earth, serves or even tends to 
make men slaves, by what right and under what 
principle should one body of men who are in fact 
not owners of any part of this physical world 
make another part slaves. Yet, before the Clayton 
Act of 1914 the interest of corporate power, with 
the aid of judicial regarded the 
labor of a human being as a commodity and article 
of commerce. 


interpretation, 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, in its passage, was 
unalterably intended to protect human beings from 
the power of soulless corporations and trusts. It 
was an act intended to breathe into the carcass 
of dead, though powerful corporations, a soul of 
charity. Yet courts by interpretation perverted 
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Was constitutionally intended to be, the 

ple’s own instrument of service. Congress is 
more important than the executives and is bound 
grow as democracy becomes more effective and 
rs supreme non-partisan policy must ever be 
romote a non-partisan Congressional govern- 

is a political fact that the greatest po- 

litical achievements in the history of our country 
have been brought about by non-partisan groups 
ich have used political parties instead of per- 
ing political parties to use them. The reac- 
tionary campaign of the last few years is making 
ne effort to overthrow the American form 

of government and replace it by the supreme 
executive. The reactionaries desire only two effec- 
tive branches of government, the executive and 
judici This would be a form of government dif- 
f g only in a degree from the government of 
Mussolini. With Congress subordinated, there 


be no democratic or representative govern- 


would 
ment, only an autocracy, an oligarchy, a bureau- 
cracy. The late Judge Gary said, “Congress is to 

sul ient to the Chief Executive. It is to 
be snatched out of the Constitution by political 
ledgerdemain so there will be onl ytwo effective 
branches of government, the executive and the 
judiciary. In preservation of Congressional inde- 
pendence and progressiveness, labor must be par- 
isan to men, and to measure partisan to candi- 
lates of parties, to principles and to planks of 
arty platform, but it must never be partisan to 
parties. Labor must be partisan to principles 
only, and not to men and parties as suit. Candi- 
dates must be judges only by records of their 
votes, and measure in interest of labor and the 
people. 

Labor should certainly strive for the Utopia 
in political economy of a he-partisan government 
by economic organization of labor, agriculture 
and other popular producing groups, instead of the 
present partisan government by business organi- 
zation only. 

The program of American labor aims to 
strengthen the great voluntary economic organi- 
zation of the people, such as those of labor and 

icul to attack the power of great corpora- 
| organized business, and organized 
industry over economic structure and our govern- 
ment, and works directly for measures of direct 
benenit the masses. 

American labor and its progressive allies make 

interest of masses as, first, 
second, producers, and third, as citi- 


rganized labor being the only organized one 
the mass of workers, claims a right to speak 
grievances of workers and speak for them 
consumers. No factor contributes more to 
ustrial unrest and instability than excessive 
ts of necessaries of life. The claim that increas- 
[ wages make necessary increased prices is 
Existing high and excessive prices are due 
present inflation of money and credits, to 
fiteering by those who manufacture, sell and 
arket products, and to burdens levied by middle- 
1en and speculators. Labor protests the gross in- 
justi of those middlemen, who contribute no 
useful service but stand between producer and 
consumer, grasping in avarice and pyramiding 
profit upon profit. 

The very essence of great production, says 
Hoover, is high wages and low prices. Business is 
beginning to recognize that the major problem be- 
fore the nation is to distribute wealth so that it 

not be concentrated in the hands of the few, 
ce wealth concentration destroys the purchas- 
ing power necessary to absorb production. 

High wages, labor contends, create maximum 
production and maximum consumption. They are 

basis of highest citizenship. President Hard- 
ing said the wage earner must be placed in an 
conomically sound position. His lowest wage 


st be enough for comfort, enough to make his 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple 


merchan 


dise at right prices at all times and w: 
do “DO” it. Our six big departmen: 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION STF. NEAR 22ND 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 


Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5744 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 
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Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Five 


house a home, to insure the struggle for exist- 

ence and not to crowd out the things really 

wort) living for. There must be a provision for 
tion, for recreation and a little surplus for 
. There must be enough to insure full play 
lividual abilities. This is as high a concrete 
‘ard as was ever set by organized labor. The 
ce of fixing wages, solely on the basis of the 
i living, is a violation of the whole philoso- 
of progress and civilization. Wage standard 
d have a reasonable relation to the total 
ict of American industry. 

autocratic 

No employer has a vested 


ative power lies dormant where 
eement prevails. 
to the good-will of employees. That must 
rned as between men. It can be earned only 
» management deals with workers as human 

s and not as machines. 
the last fifty years this country has been un- 
ving an unparalleled economic revolution, 
rapid than the rest of the world. This eco- 
e revolution may be called the “Consolidation 
jndustry.” Toward the end of the nineteenth 
iry the development of large scale industry, 
h has been proceeding steadily for genera- 
_had given both to the formation of combina- 
_ trusts or monopolies and great corporations 
; today. We have today come to a period when 
i. universally recognized not only that our chief 
stries are in the hands of great corporations, 
that these corporations are interconnected by 
terlocking directorates, holding companies and 
ng trusts—a few hundred directors controlling 
the vast bulk of our greatest banks, railroads, pub- 
ic utilities and industrial corporations. There ex- 
ists now a universal “community of interest” 
throughout the whole corporation complex, grow- 
closer and stronger day by day. Practical 
mopolies of articles and markets are becoming 
ersally recognized by the business community 
whole and are protected by the law. Finally, 
have national associations of manufacturers 
hambers of commerce, whose function is to 
n end to business competition, on the field of 
cs and public policy, or in dealing with labor 
tions. These giant institutions, tied together, 
ent a united front to the rest of the public, 

,or and to government. 


that labor is 


hese are the organized forces 
beneficent re- 


Despite the 
that have been sacrificingly accomplished in 


upon to meet. 
part of America, organized labor has been 
hed as no institution on the face of the earth. 
either belittled or denied, 
notives aspersed, its mistakes magnified, its 


achievements are 


twood held up as the highest type of manhood 
\elops. They select the rotted fruit that has 
irom the enduring trees of organized labor 
exhibit it colorlessly to the world as the 
and character of men labor develops, but can 
expect charitable respect from antagonism, 
licious and misrepresenting ?—avarice and greed 
ot breed conscience and humanity. Ii the 
lood of the seed of the church, 
have not the bitter antagonism, the burning dis- 


martyrs was 


the denial of your constitutional right of or- 
ganization been the very vital 
used electrons that have dynamically made you 


and assemblage 


Possible of attainment beyond the expectation of 

Nothing has or ever will be brought to 

ron a silver platter. Your progress, achieve- 

and advantages secured, have been those 

conquered by organization, self intelligence 

ind sacrifice. The experience of the past must be 
th iding hand of the future. 

grandest accomplishment and the enduring 

in all the organized labor movement is 

neath the elevation it has accomplished of 

ul of the laborer. Unfortunately there are 

educators and professors who think that the 

{ man is lost in the sweat of his brow, that 

orer is so welded to matter as to be unable 


above it. There are those who believe 


that the material world has become a grave to the 
spirit and mind of the laborer who works in it. 
Matter and all the world were made for soul and 
spirit. The body of labor in flesh and bones is 
merely the temple of the soul and mind, and herein 
is man distinguished from the brute creation, 
who live only for matter. All creation was made 
to nourish and expand the soul. The world and 
all its unerring order and adaptation of means to 
an end was designed to reveal to the soul, mind 
and spirit of man the revelation of the Creator. 
The sciences, arts, professions and occupations of 
life grow out of our connection with nature. As 
the poet draws his inspiration from nature and the 
sculptor and painter express their conception from 
matter, so the genius of the world’s greatest or- 
ganizations are patterned after the wonderful 
spectacle of order and co-ordination of nature. 

But the elevation of the soul, of what does it 
consist? The object of the soul is the ascertain- 
ment of truth and the means by which truth is 
obtained in the mind. Thought is the means the 
soul exerts to ascertain the truth. All that man 
does outwardly is the expression of his inward 
thought. No matter what occupation man may 
possess, his chief vocation is to think. 


In a loose sense all men may be said to think. 
That is, a succession of ideas, notions, pass through 
their minds from morning till night, but in so far 
as this succession is only passive, governed by 
accident, it is no more thought than the passive 
sensation of the brute. In thought man receives 
impressions and reacts upon them and analyzes 
them in his living laboratory and combines them, 
tracing their connections. 


The great Declaration of Independence, drafted 
by Thomas Jefferson, and the Constitution of the 
United States, drafted from the original pattern 
of Peletiah Webster, and concerned as a solution 
to the oppression and contemptibility of George III 
of England, sprang as world’s masterpieces from 
the minds of thinking men. Likewise, the great 
constitutions, preambles, purposes, drafted by the 
American Federation of Labor, the emancipation 
from the serfdom of industry, sprang from the fer- 
tility of the thinking minds of labor. As the Dec- 
laration of Independence brought on the terrible 
and seemingly failing war of the Revolution for 
democracy, so the declaration of labor’s right to 
organize and counter the oppression of industry 
has still upon the shoulders of labor the bitter 
strife to oppress the American labor democracy. 
The declaration of purposes and constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor takes its place 
among the enduring documents of liberty and de- 
mocracy and is the production of the genius of 
men thinking. 

Though the various occupations of the laboring 
man, his dealing with and handling of the material 
subjects of a physical world, his creating and form- 
ing the great structures and things of modern 
requirements and comfort, is designed providen- 
tially to make the laborer the man thinking, there 
is an unfortunate lack of individual interest in the 
seeming inability of labor to realize the power of 
their organization. That power that is inherent in 
unity. The greatest trouble in American unionism 
is in the lukewarmness and the apathy of indi- 
vidual members in their organization, and herein 
is invited attack to the very heart of labor union- 
ism. The disease of lethargy, or sleeping sickness, 
has more completely permeated the ranks of labor 
organization at this time than any other great 
moment on the earth. The Master has said, “He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that is 
lukewarm is against me and I will vomit him out 
of my mouth.” Permit me to refer by analogy to 
a living example. The great Nazarene was coming 
down from Samaria into Galilee in company with 
his disciples, and as he passed through the deso- 
late country on the way he was met by ten men 
who stood afar off and cried out, “Unclean, un- 


clean.” As you know, that meant that they were 


diseased in leprosy and were isolated and cast out 
from their homes, from their associations with 
men and were doomed to continue their life a 
living death, distant and away from the company 
of other men of the world. Amd the Master seeing 
these ten men pondered and thought as he ob- 
served them, and he saw that the first of the ten, 
a laborer, was the father of a family and that his 
wife and children were living in the city in dire 
distress, struggling without his assistance to keep 
poverty and the wolf from the door; and he knew 
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them and demand of you solid obedience to them, 
“Thou shalt 
and thy 


laboring 


they would be in phrase as follows: 
; heart 
thy 
the people as 
faith in the 


labor. 


love thy country with thy whole 


shalt 
masses of 


whole soul, and thou love 


and the 
thyself. Tt 


brother great 


10u shalt have the greatest 


tenets and principles of organized Thou 


shalt have the greatest faith and confidence in the 


merited leaders of organized labor. Thou shalt not 


be guilty of lukewarmness, disinterestedness, and 


> all things thou shalt ever show thy gratitude 

that un- 
the May 
anniversary be 
will 


great labor organizations have 


3 ry 
slaved you from the bondage of ages. 


your resolution upon this day of 


merit 
gratitude 
and when the next year 


that the ensuing year of labor your 


deepest interest, your keenest and love 


f your laboring brother, 
roll 


your 


about may you add enduring successes 


every progressive program, 
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EDUCATION AND ORGANIZATION. 


By William A. Nickson. 
Nature is a wonderful 


teacher. Sometimes she 
and we are at a loss to 


so ruthless in the enforce- 


is stern in her discipline, 
know why she appears 
ment of her laws. It cannot be otherwise, for are 
we not children of a larger or lesser growth? We 
and rightly call her 
Mere growth in physical stature 
not constitute per- 
womanhood. 


must 


bow in acknowledgment 
Mother Nature. 
and 
fect 
the 


financial importance does 


manhood and Development of 
complete picture 


desirable 


mind and soul 


the 


the 


makes Man Or Woman most 


which 
I 


the world. 


ientific research by earnest students is slowly 
ocking the treasure chest of the Great Teacher, 

th 
the 


amazing. 


1e developments 


twentieth 


nineteenth and 


And all 


and 


during 
centuries are this in 
spite of conservatism. 
The climb the heights of knowledge the 
more possibilities are awakened in our 
the secrets which Mother Nature holds. 


Time 


prejudice, 
more we 


opposition 
quest for 


never grows old. Although in our mind’s 
eye Father Time's beard and hair seem longer and 
his scythe more deadly, that is but a picture we 
ourselves as we grow 
for life. We are slowly 
The world is great school, 


ture is the principal in charge. 


conjure of weary of the 


being unfolded. 


and Mother Na- 


the 


The key which unlocks the treasure chest is edu- 
cation. But to gain knowledge we 


and the will 


must have the 
determination to do so. 
Here we come to another precept of Mother Na- 
ture, which is “organization.” Without organiza- 
tion we will drift 


progress, 


desire and 


towards chaos. and 


principle 

remain 
contribute to its suc- 
Wisdom in the counsel of the many 
hope of freedom and democracy. 
foe of the man on horseback. 


Capital 
the 
can 


labor, to must 
No government 
table unless the best minds 


cess. 


intensify 
of organization. 


the 
Education is the 
Shall we permit our 


PRODUCTION MAKES JUMP. 

(Furnished Through Internat’l Labor News Service.) 

The volume of production in the chemical jp. 
dustry increased 366 per cent, according ‘to a st idy 
just completed by the United States Census }3p. 
reau, during the period from 1899 to 1925. W ith 
the exception of manufacturing, no 
other industry shows a growth as 
rapid. The automobile industry was not suffi. 
ciently important in 1899 to engage the attention 
of the Census Bureau so that no comparable data 


automobile 
principal 


for automobile production are obtainable. 
The chemical 
American 
other 
rapid, 


industry, 
manufacturing. 


however, exemplities 
The growth in 

principal industries has been astonish- 
the data reveal. The paper 
manufacturing and printing industry increased j 
output by 318 per cent, according to the study, 
The iron and steel industry shows a gain of 204 
per cent. Manufactured products of tobacco show 
an increase of 169 per cent; 
textiles, 


many 


ingly official 


food products, 12) 
per cent; 97 per cent, and leather and its 
products, 34 per cent. 

The Census Bureau is now making an investica- 


for 1927, 


will not be available until next year. 


tion of industrial output but this data 
The bureau's 
investigations are made every two years. No 
investigation was made in 1926. 

Each investigation by the bureau covers all 
plants in the United States which produce goods 
valued at $5000 or more during the year under 


investigation. 
rt 
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cause 
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becomes the practised. At no 
has been brighter for 
labor. Captains of industry are realizing that good 
wages and rapid turnover 
the strike and lockout. 


evading responsibility 


work of spreading intelligence to 


to represent us? 


easier 
time 


more it is 


previous the 


outlook 


are more profitable than 
Capital and labor are inter- 


dependent. Statesmen in both camps are coming 


into their own. 
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Show the thing you contend for to be rea- 


son; show it to be 
the 
The 


have a right to render your people 


common sense; show it 


to be means of attaining some useful 
end. question with me is not whether you 


but 
whether it is your interest to make them happy.— 
Burke. 
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FIGHTING FOR POWER. 


Vill Bristol, Pa., vote to substitute its volunteer 
departments for a paid force? 

-veryone is interested in the question, and none 
e so than Joseph R. Grundy, president of the 
nsylvania Manufacturers’ Association and bit- 
foe of child labor legislation and other pro- 

‘ssive proposals. 

irundy’s political life is involved in what would 

jinarily be considered a local question, but if 

may lose control of the 

This would 

itrolling the state organization. 

known as the ‘most 
hter’ who ever appeared in state politics. He 


loses he Republican 


inty machine. blast his hope of 


Grundy is vindictive 
es the same ruthless method in opposing social 
islation. He came into national prominence in 

senatorial slush fund probe in 1924, when he 
sed more than $500,000 of the $3,000,000 Re- 
fund. 
(;undy made his famous plea: “Pennsylvania, be- 


blican campaign During that campaign 


ciuse you have enjoyed much, must contribute 
erally in substance and energy.” 

ile has been town councilman of Bristol for 
ny years and runs the borough of 12,000 as he 
es his manufacturing plants. He now orders the 
- volunteer fire departments be replaced by paid 
partments and an open anti-grundy movement 
If he is defeated and his political 
child labor of 


started. 


vubitions are checked, America 


ill shed no tears. 


> 
A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO. 

\ writer in Lansbury’s Weekly dug up an old 

wspaper, or magazine, dater April 22, 1765, and 

1s interested in finding the following item of 
interest to trade unionists: 

“On Saturday ended the Sessions at the Old 
‘ailey. Among the number tried were: (here nine 
were given) nine journeymen_ taylours 
tailors) for a conspiracy in order to raise their 
ages and lessen their hours of working. 

“They were all found guilty, and received sen- 
nce. The two first to be confined twelve months 
the third and fourth three 
mths, and the five for six months; each to pay 
ne of one shilling to the King, and find sureties 


names 


Newgate Prison; 


r their respective sentences.” 
\Ve have progressed some since that time. As 
think of the improvements in the lot of the 
rkers, with the comparative freedom of organi- 
tion which now exists, those “nine journeymen 
ylours” seem a long way off. But it does not 
ke much meditation to realize that the same 
spirit that sent workers to jail in that far-off day 
ior “a conspiracy in order to raise their wages and 
lessen their hours of working,” is still abroad in 
he world. Everywhere we hear of injunctions to 
restrain the workers from bettering their wages 
iid working conditions. In Britain the House of 
Commons has just passed a bill to restrict the 
itivities of the trade unions and prevent the ad- 
uce of the workers. In 1765 the first germs of 
rking class organization were beginning to 
rk and the oppressed toilers of that day were 
ting a vague realization of the need for organi- 
ion. Today, after a century and a half, the 
d for organization is still as great. The need 
vigilance and courage and determination is 
| apparent——Alberta Labor News. 
-@ 
THE TIME IS NOW! 


lhe road that leads to that mystic land 
s strewn with pitiful wrecks, 
| the ships that have sailed for its shining 
strand 
‘are skeletons on their decks; 
; farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
vnd farther at night than at noon, 
©, let us beware of that land down there— 
he land of “Pretty Soon.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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BOYCOTTING IS ART WITH CHINESE. 


The Chinese cannot be beaten because they “un- 
derstand the art of the boycott,” said Sir Arthur 
Willert, of the British Foreign Office, in a lecture 
before the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass. 


The Briton ridiculed the idea that China can 
be conquered by force. Even if the plan succeeded, 
trade would be lost, he said. 

“We realize that the time is long past when a 
repetition of the wars by which we imposed our- 
selves upon China in the last century is either 
possible or desirable,” he said. 


“The one application of force which could con- 


ceivably be effective in these days would be a 
great crusade of all the Western nations against 
China, and can anyone imagine such a crusade? 
Apart from ethical considerations, would the vot- 
ers in Great Britain or the United States or any 
other country consent to go into another war, to 
embark upon an unthinkably expensive venture 
which would run counter to all the best instincts 
of the age, which would inflame the whole East 
and would lead to all sorts of complications and, 
which, even if successful, would not get us what 
we want? 

“Suppose we beat China to her knees and estab- 
lished strong points all over her vast territroy, and 
kept open lines of communication between these 
points, and so on. How would that help us? How 
much trade would it bring us with a people who 
are essentially self-supporting and have shown us 
they understand the art of the boycott? 

“The idea is so fantastic that I almost feel that 
I ought to apolofiize for obtruding it upon you.” 

Sir Arthur’s reference to the Chinese and their 
power to boycott comes from first-hand knowl- 
The recent boycott of British goods by 
Hongkong Chinese cost these business men more 


than $1,000,000 a day. 


edge. 
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MAGAZINE TELLS FORD. 
(From Forbes’ Magazine, New York City.) 

Is Henry Ford ignorant concerning several un- 
pleasant conditions existing in his plants? 

Several of the many Ford employees who have 
complained bitterly express the view that Ford 
personally is unaware of what goes on. They can- 
not believe he would sanction certain of the harsh 
tactics used by men holding responsible positions, 
especially foremen. 

It was hard to accept any such assumption be- 
fore Ford’s confession that he didn’t know until 
“recently” anything about the long series of vicious 
anti-Jewish articles appearing in his own publica- 
tion. The possibility that he is equally unfamiliar 
with 
workers must now, however, be recognized. 


the treatment accorded many of his own 


Having conducted housecleaning in his role of 
publisher, will Ford now please investigate per- 
sonally the complaints coming from his own work- 
ers and set conditions right? 
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Buy Union 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT DECLINES. 

The California Labor Market Bulletin for Au- 
gust, 1927, issued by Walter G. Mathewson, chief 
of the Division of Labor Statistics and Law En- 
forcement, shows a decrease of about 4 per cent 
in factory employment in July, 1927, compared 
with July, 1926. The bulletin that the 
same 736 representative manufacturing establish- 
ments in the State which employed 140,473 work- 
ers in July, 1926, employed only 135,148 workers 
in July, 1927, a decrease of 3.8 per cent. The total 
weekly payroll for the same industrial plants was 
$3,764,847 in July, 1926, and was $3,693,224 in July, 
1927, a decrease of 1.9 per cent. 


shows 


Among the groups of industries showing de- 
creases in employment in July, 1927, compared 
with July, 1926, were the following: Chemicals, 
oils and paints, including petroleum refining, 15.6 
per cent; foods, beverages and tobacco, 8.4 per 
cent; metals, machinery and conveyances, 5.1 per 
cent, and miscellaneous industries, 2.4 per cent. 

Increases in employment are shown for the fol- 
lowing industries: Stone, clay and glass products, 
8.3 per cent; clothing, millinery and laundering, 5.3 
per cent; leather and rubber goods, 4.1 per cent, 
and printing and paper goods, 3.7 per cent. 

The average weekly earnings were $27.33 in 
July, 1927, compared with $26.80 in July, 1926, an 
increase of 53 cents or 2 per cent. Among the 
industries showing average weekly earnings higher 
than the averafe for all industries are the fol!cw- 
ing: Mineral oil refining, $39.08; publishing, 
$36.78; printing, $35.25; glass manufacturing, 
$33.69; ice manufacturing, $33.11, and structural 
and ornamental steel, $32.38. 
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Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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Program of Seamen’s Union 
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eer In order to clarify the situation and remove any possible misunderstanding as 
i Saaaats Re sORE se the International Seamen’s Union of America in reference to the 
x t t cor hr gs 
t s r t Organization. = ‘ > ‘ cI 
| Nie 2 chat chia’ Ha procedure essential to the development and support of a truly American merchant 
‘ 


San Francisco, marine, the executive board of that organization, of which Andrew Furuseth is the 


ident, has sent a circular letter to several hundred business men’s organizations 


‘oughout the country. 
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Se The circular letter summarizes the position of the seamen in fourteen points, 
ee ee eae 
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| JAMES W. MULLEN... uo... Editor 


adopted as the policy of the international union at the thirtieth convention held 


at Washington, D.C., last January. The fourteen points are as follows: 


1. Enforce the Seamen's Act. Almost in its entirety that law applies equally 


j 
{ 
' 
ixteenth Street 
ALIFORNIA } 
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to both American and foreign vessels leaving harbors of the United States. Its 
See ee eh 


enforcement, therefore, will inevitably tend to equalize the cost of operation. 


2. The monopoly which the law now gives to American shipyards does not 


produce ships. Americans should be permitted to purchase seaworthy vessels wher- 
ever the cost is lowest and to place such vessels under the American flag without 
restriction as to the trade in which they may sail. 

3. Repeal the sections of the Tariff Act under which a heavy duty is levied 
on repairs to American ships in foreign yards and on supplies purchased in foreign 
ports and also repeal tariff duties on all shipbuilding materials. 


‘ 


4. Develop shill among American seamen to the point where the crews of 
American ships will be able to give maximum service in the sailing, the unkeep 
and the repair of American yessels. This is possible if the Shipping Board and 
the associations of shipowners will co-operate with the union. The union has urged 
this for many years. 

5. Develop an American personnel. Employ—and thus train—Americans 
first, with the most skilled men of other wationalities eligible and willing to be- 


come citizens. 


6. Cease employing Asiatics in preference to Americans and other seamen 
eligible to citizenship. 
+. Require that seamen be shipped only through authorized government ship- 
ping commissioners. Abolish all private discharge books and substitute therefor 
discharge books to be issued to the seamen by the government. 

8. Abolish the unlawful practice of requiring seamen to work twelve to six- 
teen hours a day in port. 


9. American seamen who have served thirty-six months in the merchant serv- 
ice and are otherwise eligible should be permitted to enter the navy on short-term 
enlistments of not to exceed one year for intensive training. 

10. American railroads should be required to cancel any contracts which give 
preference to foreign steamship lines as against American ships. 


11. The ocean mail service law, passed in 1891, does not now provide suffi- 


cient compensation for the service to be rendered to the government. The act in 
question should be revised so as to give proper pay for this direct service. 

12. The government should be prepared to protect and assist such American 
ships as are made the subject of assaults upon their legitimate business by foreign 
shipping interests acting through so-called conferences or other forms of COn- 
spiracy. 

13. Americans should ship by and travel on American vessels whenever pos- 


sible. They should give preference to the merchant marine of their own flag. 


14. The union does not favor government ownership of the merchant marine, 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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trade unionist who never demands the 
wt label of other organizations on the articles 
he purchases can hardly expect those others to 
ei to his assistance in the hour of trouble and 
ne yet there are thousands of them who are not 
a tot shy in asking for help when they need it, 


and never a blush comes to their cheeks. They 
st to feel that they can always succeed with 


hypocrisy and that other trade unionists 
will never know them for what they really are— 
jrands, deceptions and snares. They are mistaken, 


however, in this selfish idea, just as they are 
wrong in the opinion that they only harm the other 
fellow when they fail to demand the union label, 
becattse such conduct also retards their own prog- 
ress and helps to keep them under the heel of the 


oppressor. 
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Last week the Gemmer Manufacturing Company 
of Detroit celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
Year after year it has been declaring enormous 
dividends to its stockholders, so notices were 
posted in its factory to the effect that there would 
he an important announcement immediately after 
quitting time and everybody should wait on the 
vacant lot next to the plant. When the men quit 
they found the front door locked, and there was 
aman at the gate forcing all to go to the vacant 
lot. When they were all assembled President 
Hammond mounted a little platform and started 
to speak. He said the company was twenty years 
old and that there were some men who had been 
with it all those years and he felt that these worthy 
employees who had helped so much in making 
the company success should be remembered with 
a token that could be kept as an heirloom in their 
families. He then called the worthy employees of 
a score of years to the platform and solemnly 
presented each with an engraved key ring. This 
man deserves to go down in industrial history 
side by side with Judge Gary, who once sent a 


man who had been in the service of the Steel 
Trust for fifty years an autographed picture of 
himself. Men with such big hearts surely deserve 
to be praised as true friends of the workers, and 
they always will be by their satellites. 

ae > 


[he Southern states have been generally known 

the most illiterate part of the United States, 
ind this very largely due to the large percentage 
ot colored people, but now Dr. Winthrop Talbot 
ays that Connecticut is the state in the 
Union where illiteracy is increasing in proportion 
to population, and he charges employers of that 
commonwealth with responsibility for this condi- 


only 


lon of affairs because they insist upon cheap 
ilien labor, which, he says, after all, is the most 
‘xpensive labor, because it requires more super- 
Vision, spoils more material and is so slow to 
learn. The organized workers discovered this fact 
‘go, but the real smart employers would 
Diy no attention to such warnings. However, 


Dr. Talbot is not a labor agitator, but, on the 


y, is an educator of standing and knows 
Whereoi he speaks and can prove his contention 


BY 


deiinite data, so that, perhaps, some of the 


Steely but foolish employers may now sit up and 
"ve notice. The figures he presents, however, 
“hcerning illiteracy in Connecticut, does not give 
Feasor to this proud old New England state to 
doast of her intelligent population in spite of the 
g fact she has some of the oldest and most 
fclebroted educational institutions in the New 
Worl Perhaps the native state of the great 
B Dani Webster, Massachusetts, will be next in 


similar criticism, because she has been 


iting a supply of cheap employers during 


few decades. 


been | 


! WIT AT RANDOM 

b—<--- 
An old Chinaman, delivering laundry in a min- 

ing camp, heard a noise and spied a huge bear 

sniffing his tracks in the newly-fallen snow. 
“Huh,” he gasped, “you likee my tracks, I make 

you some more.’—True story. 


A bleary-eyed man entered a savings bank and 
hurried up to the teller’s window. “Lemme have 
two cases right away,” he said, pushing a $50 bill 
through the grating. 

“What do you mean? Two cases of what?” 

“Hanged if I know what name you give it,’’ was 
the reply, “but I 
‘4 per cent’ and I’ll drink it whatever it is.” 


saw a sign outside that said 


“My niece is quite theatrical,” remarked old Mrs. 
Blunderby. ‘Next week she is taking part in a 
Shakespeare play at college.” 

“Which of his plays is it?” her caller asked. 

“Edith mentioned the name of it, but I’m not 
sure whether it’s ‘If You Like It That Way’ or 
‘Nothing Much Doing.’”—Boston Transcript. 


Sheriffi—Hey, there’s no swimming allowed in 
this pond! 

Lovely Vision—Oh, but why didn’t you tell me 
that before I got undressed? 

Sheriff—Well, I reckon there ain’t no law ag’in’ 
that!—The Sample Case. 


The major was approached one day by a youth 
who had obviously been in the service only long 
enough to draw his uniform. The rookie failed to 
salute, but the major overlooked it. 

“Say,” began the buck cordially, “ever 
anything?” 

The major was truthful as well as kindly. He 


drink 


admitted that once in a while he took a small nip, 
and then turned away. 

“Wait a minute,” said the rookie, “I got soine 
here—” 

This was too much for the major. 

“Corporal of the guard!” he bawled. 

“Aw, gee!” protested the rookie, “don’t call your 
friends—there’s only two.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


enough for 


Will Hays, the movie czar, was making a hur- 
ried tour through the Middle West to get infor- 
mation on the censorship problem, and registered 
at a hotel in a small town. All he had with him 
was a small grip. 

Evidently the hotel proprietor had never heard 
of Hays. 

“What might be your line?” he said. 

“Motion pictures,” said Will, proudly. 

“Well,” said the hotel man, after eyeing the 
small grip reflectively. “I don’t want to offend, 
but I reckon I'll have to ask you to pay in advance. 

“Why?” demanded Will. 

“Because your baggage is too emotional.” 

“What do you mean, emotional?” demanded the 
puzzled Hays. 

“Too easily moved,” retorted the hotel man. 


Husband—Hurrah, I’ve got a week’s vacation. 
Wife—How nice; Now you can dig the garden, 
clean out the cellar and whitewash the kitchen. 


“Ts it possible to confide a secret in you?” 

“Certainly. I will be as silent as the grave.” 
“Well, I have pressing need for two dollars.” 
“Worry not. It is as if I had heard nothing.” 


“You're lookin’ bad, Wallie.” 

“Bye, I’ve been in the hospital an’ the doctors 
have taken awa’ ma appendix.” 

“These doctors’ll take ’onything. It’s a 
ye didna have it in yer wife’s name.’”—Bison. 


peety 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


bo 
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that the Protestant 
Evangelical churches lost about 500,000 members 


It is announced officially 


from their rolls in 1926. This indicates something 
of great importance and there will most naturally 
be many speculations as to what it may be. For 
a long time there has been in the minds of a great 
many persons the thought that possibly there was 
a falling off in church membership and that offi- 
cial figures would confirm their suspicion. They 
do 


and a half million loss is great enough for 
any group to feel, no matter how strong it may be. 
But the question that is bound to arise is: What 
has caused the drop? It may be considered no part 
of a labor discussion to inquire into this matter, 
and perhaps that is right. But it is a matter of 
public interest and labor cannot be divorced from 
its important place in the public life of the country. 


ee oe 


One is driven to wonder whether the churches 
themselves are not to blame for their loss of mem- 
bers. One is driven to wonder whether this drop 
in membership does not register something of 
a silent protest against the lobbying activities of 
many ministers, and perhaps also against the busi- 
ness spirit that has invaded many churches, as well 
as the institutionalism of the Elmer Gantrys and 
the showmanship of the McPhersons. 
The Churches is one of the 


most powerful lobbying organizations in the Na- 


Amiable 
Federal Council of 
tional Capital, practically a law to itself, far re- 
moved from the voice of the great rank and file 
church membership. A great many ministers have 
organized their own local lobbying and _ political 
enterprises—and perhaps all of this extra-church 
effort, as it might be called, is having its flareback. 


* * 


If the drop in membership were not so large, it 
might be set down, in the absence of definite rec- 
ords, as the dropping away of the resentful rich. 
But there are not a half million of the resentful 
rich. It is not that the church have too vigorously 
taken the side of the poor man. It is something 
It is, if anything of that sort, that they have 
gone over the head of the poor man, using him as 


else. 


pavement in the pathway to the first page of the 
newspapers. There has grown up in our country, 
particularly since the war, a great craving for pub- 
lagity.. To a share 
Once the bug bites, the venom is 
planted to stay. Sensationalism is all too fre- 
quently the result. Full many a preacher counts 
his success by the number of columns of publicity 
Publicity has its undoubted value in 
getting sustaining contributions from those who 


considerable extent ministers 


this craving. 


he gets. 


have money to give. 


* * * 


Anyway, the churches in the Evangelical Prot- 
estant group have suffered grievously in point in 
membership. There will be many searchings and 
examinings and equally numerous explanations 
and alibis. That there are too many ministers who 
are incompetent as leaders and preachers will be 
denied by those who fall in that category. That 
there are too many who are primarily lobbyists 
will be denied by those in that category. That there 
are too many who are primarily showmen will be 
denied by those in that category. That there are 
too many who are merely publicity hounds and 
go-getters will be denied by those in that category. 
Meanwhile the great rank and file, bred to seek 
spiritual relief and spiritual guidance, will keep on 
wondering where to go. It is all a part of the en- 
trancing and puzzling phenomena of modern life. 
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WANT TO KNOW ABOUT LABOR? 
national Labor News Service.) 
Uncle 


Bureau of 


(By Inter 


There's no use talking, Sam knows his 


year the Labor Sta- 


bul- 


statistics. Every 


from twenty-five to thirty 
Monthly the 
ion man can get of what’s 
Not only trade 
legislation all 
month. 


Hand- 


should be 


publishes 


There is the Labor Review, 


careful digest a un 
in the 


ing on industrial world. 


social over 


agreements but 


recorded in the issue 
there is for the asking the 
Labor Statistics, 1924-1926. It 
encyclopedia. In it he 
workmen’s 


the world is 
Now 


DOOK of 


every 


available 


the 


union man’s working 


1 find all there is to know about 


cat 
wages and hours 
If there is 


compensation, the 


five-day week, 


t's all in one thick book. 


nytt about labor that you want to know, ask 
Uncle Sam. 
For 


Were ac 


He knows! 


how few union unless they 


in the fight-making history, can tell 
entury ago 


example, men, 


tually 
ofa Cc 


you of what took place a quarter 


when the present big unions were struggling for 


oung men who are now in charge 
ganizations then in 
find out what happened 


existence. 


nany labor or were 


knee tro But all can 
by reference to the handbook. 


ee 


the volume at random. Find, for example, 


cold fact for all to read and know: 


“Food and drink—lIn this six organi- 


American 


group are 
Mliated with the Federation of 
affliated unions, the Industrial 

Flour, Cereal and Soft 
1itely an industrial union, 
gle within 


of the 
ted Brewe 
Workers is defi 
waged a long and victorious strug 
for control of 


the brewing 


nerican Federation of Labor 


craitsmen employed by 
structural changes 
as well as in loss of mem- 


soft 


bition resulted in 
organization, 
tension of 

cture was followed by an 

and mills 


jurisdiction to 


control of flour cereal 
elevators. 

and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
is one of the old organizations. 
it has 


manu- 


ee 
3akery 
Union 
1886 with 


journeymen bakers, 


field to candy and ice cream 


ction of the report ends with the total 
f organized workers in the food industry, 


x, 


want to know about em- 
industry. There front of 

find charts showing how em- 
manufacture, 


man may 


in the 


slumped in automobile 
ipbuilding, evened up in electrical ma- 
xy chaotic employment is in the fer- 
how even work was in printing 
and 1926. 
meaning old 


ilizer plants, and 
in the years of 1925 
age pensions, 
ent insurance by the State is 

tates have such laws and how 


from _ this 


insurance, 


can be discovered 


an important factor in indus- 
the constructive work of the 
craftsmanship by practical in- 
-oung men and boys entering in- 
esented. One point is emphasized: 

ns for offering apprenticeship train- 
joint committee in charge of the 
nting employers, employees and 


dents in industry, wages paid, hours worked, 
mary of all the research and experience of 

Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
the handbook. No union office can 
meet the demand for facts 
Especially is the hand- 


important 


and 
useful 


r editors. 


BY THE WAY. 

Spread-eagle orators, trying to kid the nation 
into the belief that America is uniformly prosper- 
ous, like to give the impression that all American 
homes are models of comfort, with modern plumb- 
ing and other labor-saving devices galore. But— 
along comes the United States Department of 
Agriculture and mars this beautiful word picture 
by reporting that of 10,000 farms studied in the 
North and West, 61 per cent of the farm women 
the water for household use a dis- 
tance of 39 only 32 per had running 
water in the house, 85 per cent had outdoor toilets, 
and only 20 per cent had bathtubs. The working 
hours of these farm women averaged 11.3 hours 
which is not surprising in view of the 
way are handicapped in doing their work. 
Evidently there is still need for lots of modern 
x in America, which should be good news 


had to carry 


feet, cent 


per day, 


they 


plumbing 
to plumbers and the plumbing industry generally. 
But the question is, when will the need be filled? 
The only answer to this is that it will be filled in 
the great majority of cases when the farmer makes 
enough to pay for modern plumbing. Until then, 
he will doubtless get along as best he can, with 
his women folks shortening their lives struggling 
with primitive methods of living and doing house- 
work. 


Fe 


“Our major problems are now national and 
such problems as the Boulder Dam, Muscle Shoals 
and St. Lawrence projects intimately affect us all,” 
said a speaker at the fortieth annual convention of 
the National Electric Light Association at Atlantic 
City. There were many similar statements, some 
veiled and some open. The keynote was keeping 
up a better public relation and a better line of 
publicity to inform the public and educate it in 
the line of thinking the power and light corpora- 
tions want to follow. That the great power con- 
cerns are determined to corral the Boulder Dam 
power to prevent the project from becoming a fact 
is not concealed. The same situation holds in re- 
gard to Muscle Shoals. The power companies know 
that if the people have the good sense to hold on 
to the ownership and control of what remains 
ungrabbed of the national resources a vast amount 
of profit through exploitation will slip through 
Unfortunately for the grabbers, 
there is an intelligent and enlightened part of 
the public that understands the situation and that 
keeps up the agitation and education of the slower 
thinking portion of the citizenry. The electricity 
trust magnates know how the situation stands, 
and if the great mass of consumers understood 
half as well and organized half as compactly as 
the trust organizes, a great and beneficial change 
would come over the public utilities of the United 
States. 


their fingers. 


BGR Tite 


It is surprising in view of the nation’s almost 
unbelievably high maternal and infant death rates 
that there are still three states not co-operating 
with the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor in work done under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act. 
These states are Illinois, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Maine and Kansas were not co-operating 
at the close of the fiscal year 1926, but since then 
have seen a light and come within the fold. A 
glance at the report of the administration of the 
act, just made public by the Children’s Bureau, 
reveals that an immense amount of educational 
work has been done by the forty-five co-operating 


les 


states and the Territory of Hawaii. This work jip- 
cluded the holding of many thousands of ch'\q- 
health under the direction of phy gj 
cians, teaching of infant care to classes of mothers 
and young girls, and the distribution of 3,200 (i) 
pieces of literature dealing with maternity and jp- 
fant care. One of the greatest problems, the re- 
port the high maternal death 
rate. Adequate prenatal supervision and car 

the time of childbirth offers the best 
which is being met in a limited way by the 


conferences 


shows, has been 


solut 


crease through the United States of county, « 
munity and rural hospitals. The importance of | 
problem is indicated by the fact that in 1925, 
still without hospit 


per cent of the counties were 
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Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Appare! 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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WOOLENS 


Good MADE - TO - 
ORDER suits can be 
had from $50 to $65 


It is a mark of distinction - 
to have your suit or over- 

coat MADE - TO - ORDER, 

particularly by this old-es- 

tablished firm. All gar- 

ments bear the Journey- 

men Tailors’ Union Label, 

and are priced as low as 

good tailoring and quality 

will permit. 


Established 27 Years 


the Irish Tailors 
716 Market St.near Kearny 
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See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 
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LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


he Union Labor Life Insurance Company has 

: isstied an attractive four-page letter telling in 

nted paragraphs why the worker should insure 
| life; why he should insure it in the Union 
|abor Life Insurance Company; what he pays; 
oat he gets, and how he gets it. 


t has been drawn up with several illustrations 
1 catch the eye and make the appeal that the mat- 
of protection of one’s dependents should make 
t every man. The letter is introduced by the fol- 
| ving message from President Matthew Woll: 
“To All Members of Organized Labor, Their 
milies and Friends: When you leave this world, 
will the boys pass the hat in charity, or will your 
e and kiddies, or other dependents, receive a 
substantial check from the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company? Is there anything more im- 
portant to you—not next week, or next year, but 
right now—than the future comfort and protection 
your loved ones? 


‘I’ve been a trade unionist for over thirty years. 
| wish I could tell you of some of the misery and 
unhappiness I’ve seen that has been caused by 
failure to provide for dependents. It’s the memory 

such things that made several of us join so 
whole-heartedly in pushing this insurance project 
to the point where it will become possible for us 
to realize our ambition of ‘A Union Labor Life 
Policy for Every Worker.” 

“On the following pages of this letter are set 
out the vital reasons why you should have insur- 
ance, and have it in Labor’s own company—and 
how quickly and easily you can secure it—and at 
If you believe in the union of labor, then 
you must believe in the union of your family or 
dependents through union labor life insurance. 

“Two things, however, I want to impress upon 
you particularly: First, this is your company. 
\ll of the profits of the company belong to you 
and your fellow policyholders, and will be returned 
to you in dividends which will reduce your pre- 
miums or cost of insurance. Our charter pro- 
vides that not more than 6 per cent interest shall 
he paid to the shareholders for the use of their 
contributions of the capital and surplus which 
made the company possible. 
ance of, by and for labor! 

“Secondly, you should act now! Each day you 
grow older your insurance will cost you more. 
You are insurable now and may not be later. In- 
surance will make you independent in your old 
age, or if you become incapacitated. Insurance will 
create an estate for you immediately for the pro- 
tection of your family. 

“Kead the following pages carefully. Then act 
atonce. You will never regret the step.” 

lhe fourth page of the letter is an application 
blank for insurance which may be filled out, signed 
and returned in the addressed envelope which ac- 
companies each letter. 

(hrough the co-operation of national and inter- 
National organizations and others, this letter is 
being given a very wide distribution, the intention 
being to place a copy of it in the hands of every 
trade unionist. Copies are in addition being mailed 
in Wuantities to the company’s agents and to local 
'rade unionists and other organizations that have 
not already received them and that indicate the 
Nunber they can distribute. 

The company has in its short span of life made 
‘nprecedented headway in the territory which it 
has been legally authorized to cover. It is now 
licensed in thirty-two states and the District of 
Colombia to operate through agents. Only in 
the sourse of many years do other insurance com- 
Pans ordinarily expand over large areas of the 
“ountry, The Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 

however, as the company of trade union- 
North America, with its shareholders dis- 
ed through practically all the states and 
ssions of the United States and the provinces 
‘nada, has from the outset, consistently with 


cost. 


Truly this is insur- 
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its broad relationship to the whole trade union 
mcvement, tendered its benefits of insurance to 
trade unionists everywhere over this great terri- 
tory. 

Many of the states and provinces require every 
company to have operated in its home state or 
elsewhere, however, for at least a year before they 
will finally license the company for ordinary oper- 
ation in their respective jurisdictions. Trade union- 
ists in these states and provinces can therefore 
be served by the company meanwhile solely 
through the mails under the company’s general 
authorization, which is not limited as to territory. 

Besides individual insurance, the company writes 
group insurance. All its policies have been spe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of workers. The 
company is not operated for profit. Its rates are 
like those of other companies, but all surplus of 
premium of the Union Labor Life is returned to 
the policyholder. 

The company has already established a record 
for promptness in payment of claims, every claim 
that has arisen so far having been paid within 
twenty-four hours from receipt of notification. 

Fraternally, 


MATTHEW WOLL, 
President. 
——_____- 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

The United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor is now engaged in one of 
its major tasks—supplying adequate labor for the 
harvesting of the great wheat crop. Each year an 
army of harvesters is recruited and directed by the 
Employment Service to meet the demands from 
Texas to the Canadian boundary. The present 
supply of harvest labor is sufficient to meet all 
the requirements, however. Information relative 
to wages, cutting dates, etc., is secured and dis- 
tributed, which enables men desiring this kind of 
employment to ascertain when to start and just 
where to go in the wheat belt. It has resulted in 
a radical change from the conditions which pre- 
vailed before the Federal government undertook 
to recruit and distribute men for seasonal harvest 
work, thereby preventing the aimless wandering of 
men in search of employment. 

Since the establishment of the Employment 
Service, which aims to find work for unemployed 
labor without the exaction of a fee, marked prog- 
ress has been made in the way of assisting men 
and women who are able and willing to work but 
who are unable to secure it. The United States 
Employment Service co-operates with the various 
state and municipal employment bureaus and dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, nearly 
2,000,000 men and women were placed through the 
efforts of this co-operative service. 

‘By means of a monthly survey the United States 
Employment Service endeavors to ascertain where 
shortages of labor exist and where there are un- 
employed workers to meet such shortages. It has 
on many occasions prevented idle laborers from 
spending their money in travel to places where 
labor demands were grossly misrepresented. It 
publishes the facts as it finds them in the Indus- 
trial Employment Information Bulletin. 

> 
NEW INJUNCTION USE. 

The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation re- 
quests Federal Judge Schoomaker to enjoin the 
National Surety Company from posting bonds for 
striking miners when the corporation attempts to 
evict them from company houses. 


The bond acts as a stay and the miner remains 
in the house until final court disposition is made 
of the case. 


The anti-union corporation wants quick action 
and demands that a Federal court prohibit this 
recognized judicial procedure. 

The request shows to what use the injunction 
can be applied in industrial disputes. 


Eleven 


Be not wise in own conceits.—Romans 


xxii, 16. 


your 
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The cuckoo drinks the celestial juice of the 
mango tree, and is not proud; the frog drinks 
swamp water and quacks with conceit—Varuki. 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


N. H. HOWARD _ Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


a a ae ee 
Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
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tiac Pontiac, we are informed, is a 
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tr 


— 
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100-foot dive and the morticians and florists from 
adding to their save-for-your-old-age “fund. 
“Yes,” growled Milt Dunning to Harry Bird 
after listening “you re 
can out-bul 


to a lot of his kidding, 
Sitting Bull, 
and out-sit him.” 

Uh-huh, 


Lowe in the 


mind me of only you 
there’s May 


This fact seems to hay 


there’s Ed Lowe and 
proofroom. 
Alfie Moore’s connin 
a while he deliy 


ered the opinion that proofreading was getting t 


penerated the armor plate of 


tower; mulling over the matter 
Lowe job. 
Mrs. Ed Lowe wanted to thank th 


chapel members for a wedding present of silver 


be a 

The new 
board a note ex 
adding: “If 


so she posted on the bulletin 
any of you 


we'll try to have 


pressing her sentiments, 
refresh 


and forks t 


boys come to see us, 


ments—and you won’t need knives 


enjoy it? 
straw boss, has forsaken thx 


Bert Coleman, 


shop, even 


dally 


byways for a coupla weeks. 


the liquid delights of Rue Mission, t 
flower-scented rur: 
Meanwhile Phil Scott 
is grinning like a hoss eating burrs, 


vith the daffodils in 
for he’s draw 
“Tt’s no disgrace to be born i: 
will tell you, “but why not in 
if you're gonna work on the News- 


ing Bert's salary. 
Scotty 


this country 


Scotland,” 


” 


it saves the fare over. 
can’t buy a car and support 
like Bill 
remain what the novelists call an eligible parti, io 
a while at least. He flew the roll for an 
-h a week ago and hasn't regretted 
= oe = 
KNOW YOUR ONIONS. 
Under the caption AaB. 
Work in such detail as to be 


They say a man 


wife, so it looks Leslie is destined to 


Essex 


coac it so far 


above Moore has r¢ 


ritten Rotation of 


re understandable. This is the first installment 
ot which one will appear each week until the entir 
subject has been covered. 
Chapter I. 
Typographical Union is to make furth: 
gress, it will be necessary to consolidate suc 
cesses those who preceded us left as a legacy. 
Had 


printerman of today ata 


there been studied effort to place tl 
disadvantage in market 
rules could be devis« 


his labor, no better 


those we insist on adhering to in composi 
mm conduct. 
fifteen were vit 


their 


Twice in years union printers 
tims of 


1921. 


lf unafraid to be 


own cupidity—in 1906 and again 
disillusioned, members whos 
mental equipment includes a rea 
be convineed that the 


asoning faculty can 
who coined the “in 
used the qualifying 


different sense than it has 


fellow 


telligent compositor” phrase 
adjective in an entirely 

been popularly accepted. 
that 


years pri 


Printers conversant with conditions 


May 1. 1921; 


mail 


tained and for several 


ee i 


wee ew ew wee ee ee 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH... 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1858 


; 
| 
| 
SAVINGS 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never 


by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1927 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,990.00, 
standing on Books at 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


been increased 


. $113,925,831.54 
4,700,000.00 


1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Uiloa St. 


| 
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reto know that had there been willingness to 


cept 44 hours’ pay for the shorter week there 
iid have been no occasion to strike. For almost 
jozen years, in numerous commercial shops in 
iy jurisdictions, the subterfuge of begging off 
urday afternoons to contravene the union law 
ning a situation had been resorted to. 

his being a fact, was the demand for 48 hours’ 
the 
it hoped to provide a greater number em- 


for shorter week to increase wages, or 
yment executing the work in 44 hours than a 
ser number had taken 48 hours to perform? 

fhe facts are too fresh in the mind to be con- 
verted or so soon forgotten. If it was a wage 
ease, here is the result: 

\ commercial printer that was paid a dollar an 
- (any wage the percentage is the same) prior 
May 1 


ht have had $44 for the shorter weck. 


1921, was receiving $48 per week, and 
How- 

because he demanded $48 a strike was in- 
urated and weekly the commercial printer that 
pay 


assess- 


the shorter week with no reduction in 
ided 
nt 10 per cent of his wages—$4.80—leaving him 
$43.20 instead of $44 that he might have had. 


assessment was on 


his chapel chairman as a strike 


for 99 weeks—most two 

iTS. 

Newspaper printers for the same length of time 

ffered more acutely than would have been th« 
had they accepted a temporary reduction ot 

the 

ied. After giving up as a strike assessment all 


amount of assessment while it was col- 
earned each tenth day, they paid local dues, 
age pension and mortuary assessments from 
nine days’ pay they were permitted to retain 
all they 


case it assumes the proportions of a fire with no 


earned in ten days. So as a wage in- 
irance, 

it was intended to give a greater number 
the blunder extraordinary 
curtailed the purchasing 


wasn't it 
that 
r of newspaper printers more than 10 per 


ployment 
make demands 
left the commercial printer 80 cents per week 
than he might otherwise have had and added 
() strikers to the unemployed ranks by aban 
nent of markets where they had been sell: 
(00 days of union printer labor each week? 
have on hands a reconstruction 


now our 


paign. When we win back shops lost in the 
isco, we will control the same markets we 
itrolled at the time of 
sebreakers will be members of the union, with 
jobs and 48 hours’ pay for 44 hours work. 
condition, if we continue to adhere to present 
cies, will be more acute after each such indus- 
| struggle similarly conducted. 
Next Reconstruction and Its 


> - = — 
“UNION” WAVERS. 


that employers 
ted on workers is not operating as intended. 


week: Results.) 


COMPANY 


ie company 


“union” have 
rather, it is operating as intended, but work- 
» beginning to discover the trick. 


y find that the company “union” is admirable 
nery to postpone adjustment of grievances, 
1ey are becoming less impressed with brave 
sand honeyed promises of employers. 

se workers now realize why organized labor 
he “vellow dog” 


kosed and why t contract is 


d. 


s too much to expect that the anti-union sys- 


vill suddenly collapse. Its passing will be 
and slow, just as the noisy*champions of 
idual bargaining disappeared a generation ago. 
so-called 


Now 


“union” 


then took up he 
the 


lead as strongly 


individuals 


shop, then “American” plan. 


for the company 
“vellow dog.” 

tion has forced them, step by step, to re- 
Phey will continue to yield ground, just in 

tion to organized labor’s campaign for the 


) bargain collectively. 


the strike and the 6000 ! 
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PRODUCTION TOTAL INCREASES. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

A picture revealing some of the reasons why the 
United States is the world’s leading industrial na- 
tion, together with the growth of industrial proc- 
esses here, is painted in data compiled and an- 
alyzed by the United States Census Bureau. 

The bureau's analysis, which has just been made 
public, deals with four factors in manufacturing in 
the United States from 1899 to 1925. The analysis 
is based on virtually all manufacturing plants in 
the United States. 

The factors covered are output per worker for 
all industries, number of workers, total output of 
all industries and total horsepower oi all indus- 
tries. 

An increase of 49 per cent was discovered by the 
bureau, in the period studied, in the output per 
worker. The number of workers increased 87 per 
cent. Total output of all industries increased 178 
per cent. 

Two hundred and fifty-six is the percentage of 
increase reported for the total horsepower of all 
industries. In this last unusual increase is said to 
lie the explanation of at least a large share of the 
gains in each of the other factors. Machinery, it 


is indicated, is replacing manpower at what is 
said to be an astonishing rate, but without depriv- 


The 


is indicated by the increase of 87 per cent in the 


ing labor of opportunities of support. last 


number of workers employed. 


A blue 
gas flame 


keeps 


your cook- 


Thirteen 


Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 
EST 
Biccest 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 


LY Lachman Bros. 3 


GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


sameeomasars Sora ar case aeRO eet 


L°. MISSION at 16 ~ 10 BUILDINGS 38 FLOORS «, 


Northern California’s Largest 
Homefurnishing Establishment 
pees for the home—for ALL the 

people—the finest grades—the popular 
priced—the lowest prices, always—satis- 
FYING SERVICE. 
LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS 


ing utensils 


clean 


A perfectly working Gas Range is a delight to use. 


But at times, food boiling over or dust drawn in 
through the air mixers will carbonize and unless 
the burners are cleaned these particles will close 
the holes or ports of the burners. The result is a 
yellow flame or a “popping” noise when you turn 


off the gas. This is improper combustion. 


The burners of your Gas Range are easily re- 
moved and should be cleaned each month to insure 
perfect combustion and cleanliness. Merely boil 


the burners in a solution of lye water or caustic 
soda until they are thoroughly clean. 


You'll find it easy to keep your Gas Range as 
clean as any other piece of furniture in the house. 


The range will operate perfectly. It will last longer. 
You'll enjoy its speed, cleanliness and the ease of 
cooking with Gas — just as thousands of other 


women are doing today. 


PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 
Owned - Operated Managed 
by Californians+ 
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Synopsis of Minutes of September 2, 1927. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by 
dent Wm. P. 
Roll Call of Officers—AlIl present. 
Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 


ing approved as printed 


Presi- 


Stanton. 


in the Labor Clarion. 
Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 

ing Trades Council. From Lithographers No. 17, 

Labor Party 


inclosing credentials for the Union 


convention. From the Inspectors, inclosing 
From the 


San Diego Trades Council, advising people who 


Egg 


check for $10 for the Referendum Fund. 


are lookiag for work to stay away from San Diego. 

Resolutions— | by Delegate Frank 
Ferguson, requesting the Law and Legislative 
; to prepare suitable resolutions to be 
ted to the State Federation of Laber and the 
Labor conventions, for 


rican Federation of 


> abolition of poorhouses in America. On mo- 
tion the resolutions were referred to the Law and 
Legislative Committee. 

Reports of Unions—Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—Are suffering from the importation of foreign 
steel. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee reported on S. 5792, of Senator Wes- 

. Jones, a measure for the development of 
mierican merchant marine, and recommended 

i0n on said measure be held in abeyance, 

advice of the American 

Labor, through its coming convention or its Legis- 


Federation of 


lative Committee, for more effective legislation to 
ild an American marine than the 

re, which, in the judgment of the 

e seemed rather indefinite and inadequate 


merchant 


ing at a practical solution of the problem. 
i ubmitted also a lengthy report on 
fornia Bar Association Com- 

nd Section 955 of the Civil Code, re- 

f or order of wages, and 


Secretary be instructed to 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST | 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Laber Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 


Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 
ington Street. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Fostor’s Lunches. 

Goldstone of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


Bros., manufacturers 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 


Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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protest against said proposal and request the con- 
vention of the California Bar Association to hold 
matter in abeyance for further consideration and 
study by all parties affected by the proposal. The 
Council concurred in the report of the committee. 
New Business—Next Friday being Admission 
Day, it was moved and seconded that the Council 
observe the day and hold motion 
carried. 
Receipts—$447.10. Expenses—$423.00. 
Council adjourned at 8:35 p.m. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
LABOR DAY PARADE PRIZES AWARDED. 
1. Best Appearance 
First Prize—Milk Wagon Drivers; silk flag; 
donor, Mayor James Rolph. 
Second Prize—Sheet Metal Workers; silver 
cup; donor, Police Judge Lyle T. Jacks. 
Third Prize—Asbestos Workers; silver cup; 
donor, Auditor Thomas Boyle. 
Most Handsome Float— 
First Prize—District Council of Painters; silk 
flag; donor, Assessor Russell L. Wolden. 
Second Prize—Joint Board Culinary Unions; 
silver donor, Supervisor John B. 


no meeting; 


cup; 
Badaracco. 

Third Prize—Tobacco Workers; silver cup; 
donor, Supervisor Warren Shannon. 

3est Women’s Turnout— 

First Prize—United Garment Workers No. 
131; silk flag; donor, Colonel James E. 
Power. 

Second Prize—Waitresses No. 48; silver cup; 
donor, Sheriff Thomas F. Finn. 

Third Prize—Upholsterers No. 28; silver cup; 
donor, County Clerk H. I. Mulcrevy. 

Largest Percentage in Line— 

First Prize—Musicians No. 6; silk flag; 
donor, District Attorney Matthew Brady. 

Second Prize—Teamsters No. 85; silver cup; 
donor, Police Judge Joseph Golden. 

Third Prize—Molders No. 164; silver cup; 
donor, Sterling Furniture Co. 

Qa 
FREY TO METAL TRADES OFFICE. 

John P. Frey will be the new secretary-treasurer 
of the Metal Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

He was elected by the executive board of the 
department to succeed A. J. Berres, who resigned 
to accept a position as industrial mediator in the 
motion picture industry. 

Frey is well known to trade unionists through- 
out the world. For years he served as American 
Federation of Labor delegate from his interna- 
editor of the International Molders’ 
Journal and as president of the Ohio Federation 
of Labor. He will take charge of his new office 
September 15. —— 

The first public land for forestry purposes was 
set aside in 1891 by President Harrison. It was 
called the Yellowstone Timberland Reserve and 
comprised is now known as Yellowstone 


tional, as 


what is 
National Park. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE MISSION BRANCH 


<<< oo ooo oo oo ooo ere 


bower e -  e 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RES ULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks 


vacation. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


The cuckoo never builds a 
young. 


nest or raises j; 
Instead, it lays its eggs in other birds’ 
nests and never returns to them. 
od = 

The first wireless message from a ship at ; 
was sent on November 15, 1889. It was sent fri 
the American steamer St. Paul to the Needl:s, 
Isle of Wight, England. 


Palace 
Market 
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MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS | 
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Phone Park 8040 


Complete Food Service 


Quality, Economy, Purity, Courtesy, 
Variety and Immensity are a few of the 
elements which enter into the service 
that this market extends to its many 
patrons—a service that is maintained 
for your protection and convenience. 


“Think it over.”’ 


o4 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


e 


ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


—~ 


Does your Union use the Union Labe 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


eo 


Le 


‘ 


4 


in this Bank while on your 
Storage Rates on Application. 


Mission Branch 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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VAST WEALTH COMBINES. 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


recent news item indicates that the E. I. 
duiont de Nemours Company has bought another 
immense block of the stock of the United States 
Stec! Corporation. 

is is in the face of another news item to the 

that the Federal Trade Commission has in- 

ted the chief economist of that body to con- 
an investigation into the close financial rela- 
ships of the de Nemours concern, the General 
yrs and the Steel Trust. 

cently published financial reports were cited 

he commission to show that the duPont Com- 
pa has a large investment in the stock of the 
Geveral Motors Corporation and the Steel Cor- 

tion, and that it expects to have a number of 
tors representing its interests elected to the 

d of the Steel Corporation and in other ways 
to develop a close corporate connection between 
the three companies. 

}stablishment of a community interest among 
these three corporations, reputed to be among the 
larcest in the nation, is held by the commission 
to be a matter of public concern. In authorizing 
the inquiry the commission calls attention to the 
act creating the Federal Trade Commission and 
ceiving it the power and authority to inquire into 
the organization, business, conduct, practices and 

igement of corporations. 

ee 

fhe resolution of the commission directs the 

; economist to make an inquiry into the rela- 
tionships, direct or indirect, tending to bring these 
three large corporations under a common own- 

ip and control or management, with informa- 
tion as to the probable economic consequences of 
such community of interest. 

The commission believes that there may be 
something in the press reports that the du-Pont 
Company has acquired large holdings in the capi- 
tal stock of the Steel Trust and that it expects to 

a number of directors representing its inter- 

; elected to the board of the latter concern and 

her ways to develop a close corporate connec- 

n among them. It also believes this to be a mat- 

i public concern. 

what will be the probable economic conse- 

ces of the community of interests of these 
mighty concerns. 
ere 


The commission wants to 


me of these consequences may readily be pre- 
It will give three great institutions of ex- 
ition greater power and greater opportunity. 
|| prove a marvelous institution for the fur- 
rance of the financial 
) that already exerts such a control over the 

i the people of the United States. 
lien, too, think of this power going into the 
of at least two of the concerns so vitally 
‘ested in keeping alive the military instincts 

and jervor of the masses! 

; commission’s chief economist will 


interests of the great 


report 
| the great combination of capital will continue 
ow. It will evade the law in some clever 
r and go ahead. 
combination will be effected and following 
| greater combines will come. The day of 
usement,” as one disturber used to call it, is 
in the distance. 
> 
EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. 

Equal pay for women was reaffirmed at the con- 
Yention of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Association and the Bartenders’ In- 

ional League of America. 
convention rejected a_ resolution that 
be paid 85 per cent of the wage received 
n waiters. 


> 
ns exist for the protection of the workers 
‘bel helps in accomplishing that purpose 
ists must use it in order to make it effective. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


been ee ~~ ee ee ee 


Q.—Are there any minimum wage laws for men 
in the United States? 

A.—No. Minimum wage legislation here has 
been confined to women and minors. 


Q.—A reader asks: “I have seen a reference to 
the Union Health Center of New York City? 
What is it? 

A.—It is a department maintained by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union to 
take care of the health of members of the union. 
The services of the medical and dental depart- 
ments are available also to members of other 
trade unions on the same terms as to its own 
members. 


Q.—Has the government made any reports in- 
dicating that the practice of giving vacations with 
pay to wage earners is growing? 

A.—The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics studied the subject last year and reported 
that the study indicated the realization by a grow- 
ing number of employers that the cost of giving 
vacations to the rank and file of employees can be 
met successfully. ‘‘The data secured,” says the 
report, “show that the practice of giving vaca- 
tions to shop employees has grown appreciably 
in the past few years.” 


Q.—When was the Sheet Metal Workers’ Ifter- 
national Association organized? 

A.—January 25, 1888, in Toledo, Ohio, as the 
Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers’ Interna- 


tional Association. The present name was adopted 
in 1924. 


Q.—How many provinces of Canada have state 
systems of workmen’s compensation? 

A.—Six; namely, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Scotia. 


Alberta, 
Nova 


Q.—Is it true that the Knights of Labor was a 
secret organization? 


A.—The Knights of Labor was a_ secret 
organization from its organization in 1869 
until 1881, when the organization yielded to public 


opposition and gave up its secret character. 


Q.—What do anarchists believe? 

A.—Broadly speaking, they believe that all gov- 
ernment is ethically wrong and antagonistic to 
man’s highest development. Anarchism proposes 
to abolish all constraint except intelligent obedi- 
ence to natural laws, substituting for the present 
political state a voluntary association of free indi- 
viduals, acting in harmony with the law of mutual 
aid. 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Missien St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAYII! 


SURE DEATH T¢ TO ARGENTINE ANTS 
SCHRAD 


ARGENTINE AR 


POWDER 
NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


Sengel 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


LIKE THE OAK 


Your savings account may be small now and grow- 
ing slowly. But, like the oak, it will grow much 
faster after it gets a good start. If you decide on 
a purpose of saving—that, too, will help it grow. 
Our “Ambition Bond” will suggest a number of 
worth-while purposes. You are invited to call or 
write for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS - COMMERCIAL TRUST 
Head Office: 783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


| Bank of Italy 


National Sn Association 


Owned, Managed 
and Operated by 
Californians. 


Serves more than a 
million customers. 
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Everything in Shoes 


For Men, Women and Children 


That’s just one of many great advantages you 
gain by making The Philadelphia Shoe 
Co. your footwear head quarters— 
“Everything” in shoes and hose for 
Men, Women and Children—Style 
Shoes; Comfort Shoes; Arch-Aid- 
Shoes; Dress Shoes; Play Shoes; 
att Lennis, Golf and Fishing iL 

SIZES —- Shoes. Moderately Priced! WwipTHS 


SAN Philadee” MISSION STORE 
FRANCISCO'S | OPEN 
UNION ala SATURDAY 


SHOE EVENINGS 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
STORES SAN FRANCISCO Until 9:30 
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prison for a period of from twenty to twenty-six 
years, affixed their names to a beautifully bound 
and printed testimonial book expressing apprecia- 
tion of the warden’s fairness and humanity. “We 
have come to realize that you made fairness the 
keynote of your administration and that you were 
1 ent and humane without lapse,” the testi- 
stated. The book was made, bound and 
printed in the prison print shop. 
Only China, India and the United States are 
ithout constructive provision for the worn-out 
aged, and while in the former two countries the 
| ave 1evered and respected, in this country 
Rae ae PEE sratsl for the old is lost as soon as their income 
, stops. This was the statement of Abraham Epstein, 
national secretary of the American Association 
for Old Age Security, speaking before the Labor 
Council. Characterizing the present methods of 
EG providing for the dependent aged in this country 
Employees’ | 48 inadequate, Epstein advocated adequate pro- 
S éaperts ey Beno Ene aac vision for the dependent aged in the United States 
erencem@ae anehidederd through legislation. Six states, Montana, Nevada, 
e@rieinid Wisconsin, Kentucky, Maryland and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, have adopted pension laws, Ep- 
stein said. 
pro- Frank Cullen, 412A Capp street, acted as judge 
Elec- | to pick the prize waltz at the recent bookbinders’ 
J > new con- | Picnic at La Tosca Park. Frank Ryan and his 
convention. Dis- sister, Mrs. Ray Hunt, were the winners. 
f the cus- eo 
nbers who are | Uncle Wheeler, while at the club, made a bet 


Electricians | that, blindfolded, he could name any ten drinks 
owed to draw merely by the taste. So everything was fixed up. 
lifetimes, $300 [hey put the handkerchief over his eyes and he 

ir death. started tasting the drinks offered him. One by one 
ension of he named them off until he came to the last one. 
Here he was stimped. 
respect were show- “Nope, you've got me beat. That’s one drink 
warden of Sar [ have never tasted,” admitted Uncle. “What is it2” 
i “Water,” says Tippy as he took the blindfold 
ff—Leg. Guard News. 


Friday, September 9, 192 
INJUNCTION PURPOSE STATED. 

It the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation 
secures an anti-picketing injunction and $1,500. 
000 damages against the United Mine Workers 
this will “cripple the union, since intimidation oy 
persuasion of strikebreakers would be impossih|e.” 


The Wall Street Journal correspondent in Pitts. 
burgh thus discusses the latest attack on miners 
who refuse to accept wage scales based on the 
non-union fields of West Virginia. 

The correspondent is either a novice in molding 
anti-union public opinion or he is so sure of the 
coal owners’ control of courts that he can throw 
aside all sham and brutally ask: “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

If he is a novice, he should not use the 
strikebreakers. He should discuss the right to 
work, the need for law and order, and should 
wave the Stars and Stripes. 

These are sure shots. They create the impression 
that the coal owners have a monopoly on thiese 
beliefs and practices and, therefore, the labor in. 
junction is justifiable. 

If he is a novice, neither should he say the 
purpose of the coal owners is to “cripple the 
union.” 

“Intimidation” and “persuasion” are linked, as 
usual, in the injunction plea. This is the work oj 
clever corporation lawyers. 

Intimidation is unlawful. Persuasion is lawtul. 
But no distinction is made in labor injunctions. 

If a person intimidates he can—and should—be 
arrested. He is then assured every right that is 
guaranteed anyone else who is charged with crime. 
These rights are denied under equity proceedings. 

There is no law against persuasion. It is not 
illegal to influence the mind by argument and rea- 
soning. 

When persuasion goes beyond argument 
reason it is intimidation. Coal owners and t! 
attorneys know this, but they refuse to let 
law take its course. They want quick action 
judge whom they may have aided in securing 
present position and whose former record justi 
their faith in him. 

So they call on the judge to keep their str 
breakers from any association with unionists. 
conceal their purpose they link persuasion, w! 
is lawful, with intimidation, which is unlawiul. 

Rarely, however, is the public told that the pur- 
pose is to “cripple the union.” 

= > 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ PROGRAM. 

The ninth convention of the National Federa- 

tion of Federal Employees will discuss problems 


that affect the welfare of 500,000 government em- 
ployees. Delegates will represent more than 3(i) 
locals throughout continental United States and 
its territories and insular possessions. The con- 
vention will adopt a legislative program for pres- 
entation to the next Congress. This program will 
include a $1500 minimum for full-time employees. 
A maximum retirement allowance higher than the 
existing $1000, together with other liberalizing 
modifications, is also sought in connection with th¢ 
recognition of employees who have given long 
and faithful service to the government. 
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